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BRIEF MENTION. 

The doctoral dissertation has become a familiar target for 
writers on university work. The requirement of a dissertation 
is said ' to be based on the absurd theory that original production 
is the right discipline and the only test of scholarship ' (The Na- 
tion, Dec. 26, 1907) and the character of that 'original production' 
is open, and in many cases lays itself open to merriment. There 
is a certain injustice in all this and I have often been tempted to 
take the shield of faith wherewith to quench the fiery darts of the 
adversary, as we may translate row irovrjpov. The shield must be a 
tough leathern shield of the Mycenaean pattern, an dams dn<£t/9/)onj. 
Nay, as I was brought up to believe in the doctoral dissertation, 
I am a manner of shield myself. Long endurance guarantees the 
toughness and large charity the amplitude. And having dealt in 
fire-works myself in earlier days, I know how they are made. 
There is a whole arsenal of them at hand from Aristophanes' 
flight of arrows that he discharges at the scant performance of the 
\a>Pr)Tal rexvrjs, from Caligula's karena sine calce, from Persius' gibe 
at the man who would wed above hisstate, and so on and so ondown 
to Vischer's mockery of the furor arithmeticus of the statisticians 
(A. J. P. XIII 123). But it is much easier to sneer at anything 
than to understand everything and forgive everything. However, 
there is after all no need of this comprehensive charity and Pro- 
fessor Heidel has recently vindicated in the Classical Quarterly 
I 243 the character of the American dissertation, with which the 
American Journal of Philology is chiefly concerned here. 
Whenever a definite addition is made to the sum of our knowledge, 
even in the modest form of an exhaustive statement or of a new 
grouping of admitted facts, the training has been gained for the 
writer and a certain advance has been registered for the circuit 
of our studies. Admitted facts, did I say ? There is so much 
that is taken for granted in philological and linguistic tradition, 
so many formulae afloat that need mooring or sinking that even 
the novice can render acceptable service. 



One chapter of such a study would have to do with the influence 
of the doctoral dissertation upon the doctorand's career, and 
would seek the answer to the question how far it serves to deter- 
mine the range of the student's subsequent activity. If activity 
means publication, then, in many cases, at least, the shrift would 
be short. If I myself had died, as I came near doing, between 
1853 and 1867, my sole published contribution to the 'literature' 
of the department would have been my doctoral dissertation, 
8 
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' De Porphyrii Studiis Homericis '. True, the man is or ought to 
be more than his books, but to push the inquiry beyond the 
limits of print and study the effect of the doctoral dissertation on 
the scholar as a teacher would involve a collection and a sifting 
of documents, such as any one competent for the task would 
hardly care to undertake for the sake of the possible results. But 
some of us go on and on for better, for worse, and in the hope 
that my experience may be of some service to those who are 
engaged actively or passively in this line of work, I will record it 
here, regardless, as usual, of the charge of egotism (A. J. P. 
XXV 490). Brief Mention is my seat on the backdoorsiil of the 
Journal and readers and contributors may be thankful that I 
seldom invade the pcyapov, reserved for more adventurous spirits, 
not to say, suitors. 

The average healthy student being in what may be called the 
petticoat stage of love is ready to undertake anything that the 
maturer go-between, the fiaia npo/ivritTTpta of the Theaetetus, may 
suggest. The fourth semester or the fifth semester comes, the 
examination looms up on the horizon, the delightful discur- 
siveness must cease. It is time for the bachelor to be wedded to 
his dissertation, name as yet unknown, dowry an uncertain 
quantity; time to enter upon the estate aptly but profanely 
denned as 'la canalisation de l'amour'. Arrived at that period, I 
began to look about me. Doubtless Ritschl would have helped 
me, for he was one of the most helpful of men and, as he was 
in the swing of his epigraphical work (A. J. P. XXVIII 232) 
I might have been sent to woo some such Muse as captivated 
my friend and fellow-student, Emil Hiibner, whose dissertation, 
Quaestiones Onomatologicae Latinae (1854) proved to be the 
first fruits of an abundant yield. But I knew Bernays better 
and in my need I turned to him. As an Aristotelian scholar, 
Bernays was interested in Aristotle's Homeric work and sug- 
gested a hunt through the Homeric scholia with a view to gaining 
some light on Aristotle's contributions to Homeric study. Said 
contributions seemed to my impatient spirit rather jejune, and 
the task beyond my resources ; and finding that Porphyry, the 
transmitter of Aristotle, was easier game I followed the line of 
least resistance and with a gay appeal to Horace's 'parabilem 
amo Venerem facilemque' I plunged resolutely into the scholia. 
'Qu'on est bien & vingt ans', as we used to sing in those days. 
All this is deplorable, but it has enabled me to understand better 
the weaknesses of those for whom in after years I became more 
or less responsible. What would have become of me, if I had 
had as my guide a man who insisted on a personal interest 
aroused by some fair theme to be encountered in a wide range of 
study? (Essays and Studies, p. 120). I should simply have 
regarded him as a male Hannah More and classed his counsel 
with 'Coelebs in Search of a Wife '. 
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In due time I emerged with my dissertation, which was accepted 
as a specimen eruditionis by Karl Friedrich Hermann, erudite, if 
ever man was, had the honour of a passing notice at the hands of 
Bernhardy.and nearly thirty years ago the distinction of a con- 
temptuous kick at the heels of Diels as he leaped into fame in his 
Doxographi (A. J. P. I 241, 514). I have long since forgiven the 
illustrious scholar whom I have delighted to honour in person 
(A. J. P. XXIII 345, XXV 478) and by proxy (A. J. P. XXIV 
456-465). There is an epidemic of subjects as of other diseases 
and the Porphyry was in the air. Shortly after I had printed my 
dissertation, one Julius Wollenberg, whose name does not 
appear in Poekel's Schriftstellerlexikon, had his say De Porphyrii 
studiis philologis (1854), and yet others fell ill of Porphyrius- 
Malchus, that naughty heathen who bore the same name at home 
as the varlet, whose ear was smitten off by the perfervid apostle. 
At last the microbe seized on Schrader, whose works on the 
Porphyrian scholia have actually called forth a protest against the 
expenditure of so much thought and labour on so infructuous a 
theme. 



My dissertation did not make me a Grecian, for at that period 
with all my love for things Greek, perhaps because of my love for 
things Greek, I despaired and justly despaired of ever being 
worthy of the noble name of Hellenist. Most assuredly it did not 
make me a student of Neo-Platonism nor yet a Homerist except 
so far as every Grecian must be a thrall of Homer's. But it did 
give me a relish for the scholia from which I have extracted a 
good deal of amusement, from time to time, and a weakness for 
the Ivorarucoi and XvrtKoi, ancient and modern. One pupil of mine 
has handled some of the Aristotelian questions that I left on one 
side, and another has discussed the Tpouied? of Dion Chrysostomos, 
that sophistic echo of the old debates of Alexandria and Perga- 
mum; and while I have made no personal contribution to Homeric 
literature, I never read a new book on Homer — no one can read 
them all, — without an itching to make an abstract of it. But being 
of an impressionable nature and having no special views of my 
own on any subject except Greek syntax and all that Greek 
syntax implies, I am carried about with every wind of doctrine, as 
my various reviews in the Journal have shown, in which I appear 
now as a disciple of Terret (A. J. P. XX 87-90), now as a 
follower of Robert (A. J. P. XXII 467 foil.), now as an admirer 
of Br6al (A. J. P. XXIV 353 foil., XXVIII 208 foil. 1 ) 

'A. J. P. XXIV, p. 356, 1. 21, read fSaoikzl r' aywdiji Kparepu r' aix/tyry instead 
of the changeling that some wicked fairy has foisted upon the Journal. The 
familiar quotation, V 179, is correctly printed in the youthful essay (Southern 
Methodist Quarterly, Jan., 1855) which I had in mind, and I can imagine the 
fine old printer Robert Estienne saying to his prote in like case : /ieya Ipyw 8 
ay Ke<pa2,y ava/ia^eig. An enemy of Buloz once suggested to the editor of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes that he change the title of that eminently respectable 
periodical from Revue to S/vue, and I am awaiting a similar suggestion from 
some good-natured friend of the American Journal of Philology. 
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Not that I did not start with a fine set of ready-made views of 
the separatist order, then the fashionable form of unbelief, and 
though in practice I am now little better than a Unitarian I have 
never lost my interest in the syntactical stratification of the 
Homeric poems. One of the few books I bought for my little 
Homeric library in those far off days was Giseke's treatise, 1 in 
which the author stakes off the books of the Iliad by the preposi- 
tions, and to this day I am fascinated by every new disqui- 
sition of the sort ; such f. i. as Hentze's (A. J. P. XXVIII 342), 
in which he distinguishes the Odyssean elements in the Iliad with 
the help of the varying use of the final particles, though I have 
not yet found time to compare his results with those of Geddes, 
which form the subject of a paper in an early volume of the 
Journal (A.J. P. I 32 foil.). 



'Du sollst nicht Sanskritwurzeln klauben' was one of the ten 
commandments of the Ritschl school, by which my youth was 
dominated, but I could not shut my eyes to the light that streamed 
in from the new science, and I began at an early day to appro- 
priate the certain results of comparative grammar. The rise of 
the Junggrammatiker — who now are old— disturbed me greatly, 
but I staggered on. Then the oracles multiplied, and I knew 
not whether to follow the voice of Delphi or the mandates of the 
Branchidae, and every now and then these oracles would violate 
the conventional gender of some Greek noun or generate 
some Frankenstein of a Greek tense, and the spirit of rebellion 
was stirred in me. So when Brugmann, to whom I once sub- 
mitted unmurmuringly, bade me go back to 'Arpfi'&jr in Homer 
(A.J. P. XIX 115) after I had been rejoicing for years in the 
dactylic movement of those long patronymics, I set up the standard 
of revolt. Pindar's 'ArpnSar was good enough for me, and I still 
refuse to consider ol a genitive (A. J. P. XXIII 22, XXVIII 237). 
So once the reproduction of the original text of Homer exercised 
a great charm on my susceptible soul and once I should have 
hailed with satisfaction such a text as Professor Sterrett has 
recently given us in his Iliad. Not only should I have enjoyed 
his commentary, steeped as it is in the light of Asia Minor — which 
he knows so well — but I should have welcomed the abolition of 
' contraction and distraction ' ; for Spdovres does seem more sensible 
than 6p6<avT(s, but the nearer I approach the limbo where Aristar- 
chos dwells, the more conservative do I become, and I harmonize 
my position as to the Homeric text with the position which I have 
never forsaken as to spelling reform. If I were to edit Pindar 
again, even the ghost of the digamma would disappear. 

a Giseke, Die allmaliche Entstehung der Gesange der Ilias, aus Unter- 
schieden ira Gebrauch der Prapositionen nachgewiesen. Gdttingen, 1853. 
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In some things, however, I have been fairly consistent and I have 
never been a heliolater. " Twenty years ago", says Andrew Lang 
in the preface to Homer and his Age, "the philological theory of 
the Solar Myth was preached as ' scientific ' in the books, primers 
and lectures of popular science. To-day its place knows it no more". 
This being so, it comforts me to remember that much more than 
twenty years ago I not only joined in the laughter that greeted Lit- 
tledale's famous article in the Kottabos on the Oxford Solar Myth, 
but utterly scouted Paley's solar interpretation of the Odyssey, 
which I illustrated by a detailed application of the same principles 
to Eumaios (A. J. P. XXVII 359), just as Littledale illustrated the 
solar myth by an application of it to Max Miiller himself. The 
Ballad Theory fared no better at my hands and I have recently 
resurrected in the Pathfinder for June, 1907, the Ballad of the 
Swineherd in which I did despite to the memory of Dr. Maginn. 
Nor is my attitude altogether that of the poco curante order. I 
am deeply, nay vitally interested in the maintenance of Homeric 
study among the young, and if possible, a revival of the days 
when the boys acted the books as they read them, the Third 
Iliad being naturally a prime favorite as I remember. Hence my 
kind notice of Terret. The famous Professor Baur of Tubingen 
was conservative enough when he preached to his country con- 
gregation, and I understand that the German clergy do not fash 
the minds of the 'andachtige Gemeinde' by disquisitions on the 
Jahvist and the Elohist and Proto- and Deutero-Isaiah. There is, 
as I have said, a solidarity of orthodoxy, and that is the reason why 
I drew my parallels for Terret's attitude toward the Homeric 
Question from Biblical literature. There is also a solidarity of 
heterodoxy and in his brilliant book, The Rise of the Greek Epic, 
Professor Gilbert Murray has given a whole chapter to J, E and 
P, those familiar symbols of Old Testament criticism. Now my 
prayer is that Homer may hold his own. To be sure, if one may 
judge by the translations that are coming out every few weeks, 
there is no loss of interest in some quarters but while the translators 
and their partisans form a considerable public, I am not satisfied 
with that concession. So long as the Greek Homer lives, there 
is no real danger to the perpetuity of the studies, which seem to 
be threatened by the advance of modern life. A Hellenist, who 
has long since said with Lord Brougham at Cannes, Spes etFortuna 
valete or rather with the unknown anthologist, 'EXn-lr koI <ri Tvxy iiiya 
xaipert, ought not to care, and yet I cannot think it is well to talk to 
beginners about the Homeric Question and even in conferences 
with more advanced students I do my best to reconcile in my 
sophistic fashion science and religion. But I have recently read 
that the failure of Sunday School instruction nowadays is dis- 
tinctly due to the failure of the teacher to deal with the problems 
of Biblical exegesis in the modern fashion, and I may be hopelessly 
wrong. 
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This somewhat light-hearted comment on the grave subject of 
the doctoral dissertation with the excurrent remarks on the 
practical problems of Homeric study was ready for the printer 
some weeks ago, and was to have been followed up in print as it 
was followed in MS by a brief discussion of the difficulties of a 
Unitarian as revealed in Homer und Horaz im Gymnasial- 
unterricht (Munich, Beck) which tells us how the author Dr. 
Oskar Jager, a Gymnasialdirektor, a. D., used to handle his 
classes. This was succeeded by some notes on the memorable 
lectures of Professor Murray, to which I have already referred, 
and the end was to have been a grateful acknowledgment of the 
crowning service rendered to Homeric study by America's leading 
Homerist, Thomas Day Seymour. There would have been no 
formal review. There is no lack, there will be no lack of formal 
reviews of Seymour's magnum opus, but the Life of the Homeric 
Age is so full of his personality that it sorts well with the preva- 
lent tone of Brief Mention, so much of which was written to his 
address. Nor would he have been offended by the liberties I had 
taken, for we are both Americans. Among the analogues be- 
tween Sicily and America, Mr. Freeman does not mention the 
saving grace of humour, the Skav Up6v <rS>fia, common to those 
islanders and these continentals, and there is much in the stately 
volume that only an American could have written. In his Greek 
Anthology, Mr. Mackail thinks to sum us up in a sentence, when 
he speaks of 'the grave and logical monstrosity of American 
humour'. We Americans are more complex than that and 
Seymour was more complex than that and more elusive. But 
light-hearted comment and friendly banter were rudely checked 
by the end of the year which brought with it an end to a life that 
was full of sunshine, a sunshine that often cheered the loneliness 
of my own homestretch. We are all a manner ol mummers. 
'Off comes the mask. Remains the dead stark fact'. Many 
tributes have been paid to the scholar, the teacher, the friend. 
Many will yet be paid. Here there can only be Brief Mention 
of the friend, borrowed from a brief mention centuries old: 

TOYTO TOI HMETEPHC MNHMHION ECOAE <SIM(T)PE> 
H AloOC H MIKPH THC MEfAAHC <t>IAIHC. 



The waves raised by Didymos (A. J. P. XXV 478) have not 
subsided yet ; and there is an elaborate treatise by Foucart, 
fttude sur Didymos, Mimoires de V Acad&mie des Inscriptions et 
Belles- Lettres XXXVIII, i re Pariie, that deserves notice, but a 
greater than Didymos is here ; and the Chalkenteric interpreter 
of Pindar must give way to the poet himself; for the Fifth Vol- 
ume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, edited by Grenfell and Hunt, 
holds large fragments of Pindar's lost Paeans and even Corinna's 
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lilting song that has come back to us from the Berlin Papyri 
(Griechische Dichterfragmente. Zweite H'alfte. Lyrische u. 
Dramatische Fragmente. Bearbeitet von W. Schubart u. 
U. v. Wilamc|witz-Moellendorff. Weidmann) is drowned by 
the organ voice of her defeated rival. There is much else in this 
Oxyrhynchus volume, an interesting fragment of an uncanonical 
gospel, page after page of a lost historian, identified by E. Meyer 
and Wilamowitz with Theopompos, by Blass with Kratippos, 
best remembered for what he said about the speeches in 
Thukydides (D. Hal. de Thuc, c. 16), of whose work this sub- 
stantial fragment might be considered a continuation. Then there 
is a new text of Plato's Symposium 200 B — 223 D, full of the 
depressing lessons that the papyri never fail to bring to those who 
have been brought up on the sincere milk of criticism, full of cheer 
for the hearts of those who are given to the strong drink of mixed 
texts (A. J. P. XXV 114). There is also a new text of Isokrates, 
Panegyricus, §§ 21-1 15. Here surely is wealth enough for days 
of enjoyment and weeks and weeks of work and pages and pages 
of more or less obvious comment in Brief Mention. But in this 
number Pindar shall be the only sufferer. 



Quite apart from the natural interest of a Pindarist in these 
fragments there is also a special fitness in following the mention 
of Seymour with that of Pindar, for Seymour was a Pindaric 
scholar of note and Bornemann who had not a good word to 
throw away on my edition had nothing but well-earned praise for 
Seymour's Select Odes (Berliner P.Wochenschrift, 27. Juni, 1885); 
and one thinks sadly how our lost friend would have greeted the 
new poems. In these dark days for classical scholarship when so 
many lights have suddenly gone out, it is well that the first words of 
the recovered Paeans should be words of cheer, nplv oSwtjpa yypaos 

(r^LeSdj/J pdkfiv irplv Tit tidvpia er«a£eVa> r6t)p anorov. The shadow 

is not the shadow of Herondas : 7-0 yap yijpas fjpas xa&'Wt xv <™eii/ 
ttapia-TTiKtv. It is the shade so welcome to the Greek. It is the 
shade of the aniapov (pirevpa of the Third Olympian, the ap<pa\os 
<TKt6us of Delphi (VI 17). Long before these lines can see the 
light more competent scholars than I will have anticipated all I 
shall have to say, but as in the case of Timotheos (A. J. P. XXIV 
221) I will not withhold my virginal impressions because they 
may recall to others the delight of the first encounter. Up to 
this time we have had scant fragments of Pindar's Paeans. But 
scant as they are, they bear the stamp of the poet. Pindaric are 
the grand compounds, AaSavaU peyda-Seves, apio-Torix" 11 rrdrcp, Pin- 
daric the melancholy reflexion on the limits of human wisdom; 
and one of them is especially precious because it dovetails into 
an Oxyrhynchus fragment and proves that we have Pindar's own 
Paeans before us. For the style is simple ; and when unidentified 
lyric fragments of simple style are found, some scholars are 
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tempted to think of Bakchylides. The j-efyior of lyric art as of 
epic art reaches into so many details that internal evidence cannot 
be trusted implicitly, if it can ever be trusted implicitly. If all 
Pindar were as simple as these fragments of the Paeans, there 
would have been no complaint of his obscurity, no need to defend 
his hardness ; and we cannot help wondering at Eustathios' judg- 
ment of the Epinikia (I. E. xiv). 'More popular were they', 
he says, 'than the others because they addressed themselves 
more to human interests ; the myths were fewer and the obscurity 
was less'. One of my critics thrust aside contemptuously the 
explanation I gave. ' That which embodies the truest, inliest life 
of a people comes down, the rest perishes and passes over into 
new forms '. The real reason, it seems, is that the Epinikia stood 
first in the <?Sa<£ij. 'Ah weel !' as Jebb says in his letters when he 
does not care to pursue a subject. Certain it is that these Paeans 
are, so to speak, saturated with the Epinikia. The myths are 
told in the same staccato fashion as in the Epinikia. Even the 
details of Pindaric syntax are the same, and the resonant Pindaric 
compounds are not lacking. And yet when we say 'Pindaric 
compounds', are we prepared to draw the line between the heritage 
of the epic and the mintage of the poet ? Have we a safe criterion 
by which to decide between a Bakchylidean and a Pindaric 
compound? So natural are some of the &ra£ elprniiva in these 
fragments that we can hardly believe our eyes when we find that 
they are not registered in the thesaurus, such as y\vKvpaxai>os II 80, 

fXaxvvaros IV 14, eXucdfiirvg III 15, loopvdpos Fr. QO, 2. LeSS obvious 

are or seem to be Sepl^tvos VI 131, Kkwdpapris Vl 2, Fr. 129-31, 22, 

vavnpvravis VI 13O, oUoderos I 4. In line with <pi\ri<rtpo\ne O. 1 4, 

14 is <pi\t)o-io-Te<pa>>os I 8. But the whole subject of compounds, 
especially from the aesthetic point of view needs much more 
study than has been bestowed on it. We quote at second hand 
Anthony Brewer's 'The learned Greek, rich in fit epithets, blest in 
the lovely marriage of pure words ', and yet know very little about 
the history of these lovely marriages and what makes marriages 
less frequent and less blest. 



Pindar being a masculine ancient does not hesitate to repeat 
himself even within a small compass, and this may help one 
in the ticklish task of restoration. 'Every writer', says 
Beeching, quoted by Verity in his note on Shakespeare's 
Coriolanus V 3, 'knows the perverse facility with which a 
phrase once used presents itself again ; and Shakespeare seems 
to have been not a little liable to this literary habit. It is not 
uncommon for him to use a word or phrase twice in a single play 
and never afterwards'. The modern writer trained to the quest 
of ttoikMo is apt to go over his composition and change the word 
or phrase sometimes for the worse, heedless of Pascal's warn- 
ing: 'Quand dans un discours on trouve des mots r€p€t6s 
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et qu' essayant de les corriger, on les trouve si propres qu'on 
gaterait le discours, il les faut laisser'. Cf. Drerup, Isocr. 
LXXVI, and if Pindar does not hesitate to repeat within a 
brief compass (see Schroeder, Proleg. II 94), we may imagine 
that he is sublimely indifferent as to the use of words or 
phrases employed outside the context. Self-ravellings are the best 
materials for darning a text as for darning stockings. If he says 
V48: fitkiyapvi . . . 0^9, why should he not have said III 12: 

dmdats (v *{m\t\iu<ru> 6fi(f>a] pcKiydpvi, opipa rather than the tyovq of 

the editors. Of course, the editors, who have had the advantage 
of Mr. Bury's help, himself a well-known Pindaric scholar (A. J. P. 
XI 528, XIII 385), are quite alive to the echoes, if we may call 
them so of the Epinikia, as, indeed, it was their first duty to com- 
pare these fragments with the rest of Pindar's workmanship. But 
one of their restorations, for which they could find no warrant 
in Pindar, is to my mind utterly indefensible. 



The text Of II 96 runs : ^e KoKiovrt po\na\ [llff8o]i' dv (SoSftov dp<t>l 
Tt IIap[i>aa-<r]iai? [ jr«[rp]a(r i^ijXatt 8apa A[t\<f]5>v | [«Xt](ca>7r»r_fi{Jr 
i<TTafx(vai x P° v I L ra X"J n ' ® a n'[ap]flo'Oi ^aX-[Kt'aJ «Xa8L«uj'jTt yKvKvv 

ai8q I [»dfi]oi' with the rendering : 'The songs invoke (Apollo) on 
fragrant Pindus and by the lofty rocks of Parnassus the glancing- 
eyed maidens of Delphi set the fleet-footed dance and sing a 
sweet strain with resonant voice'. Biceps Parnassus, it will be 
noted, matches its double peak with the double sigma, of which 
it is reft in so many editions of Pindar. x a ^ K€ ? grates on the 
editors' nerves, though they defend it after a fashion. '^Xa[, which 
might be read', they say, 'gives no possible word'. Ask Dr. 
Verrall who will doubtless elicit something from «^X a 8<or 
(O.9, 2). Cf. A. J. P. XXVIII 484. But why [niV«o>? The 
woods of Pindos may be fragrant. The woods of other Greek 
mountains are fragrant, but Pindos is so remote and [Kplaa]» is so 
near. Krisa was the seat of the hippodrome, and so we should have 
both ends of Delphi represented, the race-course and the pvxds, 
for dp$i, the 'both sides' preposition (I. E. xcix) is the very 
preposition for the Uapvdaaiai irirpai of the Phaidriades. It is no 
valid objection against calling Krisa eHobpos that there was a decree 
against planting trees in the plain. That decree — if such decree 
there was — could hardly have had its sway over the whole stretch 
from It€a to Kastri, and when one rides through the olive groves, 
marvellous to-day for their vigor, one becomes incredulous as to 
the whole thing, because of Pausanias' remark that the soil may 
not have been suited to arboriculture (10, 37, 5: ij ?* nvot dpas r) 

dxptiov rrjv yrjv €S bevftpatv rpo(j>fjv flddres ). iA/ as there no aXcro? by the 

hippodrome, no laurel grove for the wreaths, no beds of flowers 
which the Greeks prized for the 'nosegays' they yielded, no 
flvoetr (3a>p6rf 
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Dissidences among the interpreters we must expect, each 
man being fully persuaded in his own mind. So to me K<np<? 
Karafiaivav II 34 is strong confirmation for my rendering of pirpq 

Kar<i/3au/e O. 8, 78. Comp. also VI 60 : (caTO(3d»r(a). qXtfo*, by the 

way, seems to be used in the same sense VI 9, and that assump- 
tion would simplify the interpretation of VII 13 [r]u<|>Xa[i yd]p dvbpar 

(ppeixs I [ojarts avevO' 'E\iK.a>vid8a>v | fiadeiav e\d6inai> [= raw eXdovrmv 

= tS>v KarafiavTuv] tpevy[a] <r]o(piaK oSov, where the editors object 
to the arbitrary simplification o-o<pias 0S0V. ao<plais, the plural, 
might be used in the half-bad sense that is prone to attach itself 
to the plural of an abstract and then we should have a contrast 
between the favour of the Muses and the vain efforts of mere 
human wit — a characteristically Pindaric thought. The edi- 
tors seem to incline to the interpretation of Karafiaiav that I 
have advocated, but the same scholars translate tyuco>j> — 'EXcva 
VI 95: 'high-coifed Helen', in which they follow Fennell on 
P. 4, 172: v<\rixdiT<u (of the sons of Poseidon). There is, I must 
admit, a pretty touch in the conceit that Helen, who in her 
Spartan home once gathered her hair into the simple Laconian 
knot, made famous by Horace, had acquired Oriental tastes in the 
court of Priam and clung to the high coiffure as a souvenir de 
Troie or should we say? a souvenir de Paris, after she was 
restored to Menelaos. But after all as a daughter of the gods 
she was divinely tall as well as divinely fair, xaAi} re ptydXrj re, like 
her cousins, the sons of Poseidon ; and if she was tall, then her 
hair was high and lifted up after the familiar oi6£avos pattern. 
See, if need be, the commentators on Soph. O. R. 846. 



Pindar's pride in Aigina — one is tempted to call it pride of 
kindred — which is so marked a feature of the Epinikia (I. E. xix), 
comes out distinctly in the Sixth Paean. 'The abrupt transition 
(VI 123) to Aegina', say the editors, 'is in the Pindaric manner'. 
Like Herakles, Aigina and the Aiakidai were always near the 
poet. It is in this Paean that Pindar commits the offence, to 
which he refers in N. 7, 50 and part of VI was already known 
from the scholia and classified by Schroeder among the Prosodia, 
a venial error. The story of Neoptolemos is told in both poems 
and might tempt comment, but we are thinking of Aigina now. 

V 123 [6po]fiaK\vTa y (vecrm Aopiei | ^[eJSfOio-o [n-oji/na | vatros, & 
A109 'EWavlov (paevvbv aarpav. psbiovaa is a WOrd we associate with 

divinity, and one recalls Alkaios' invocation of Hermes: x al P e 
KvWdvas o fie'Seis ; and Ampifvs rrovrot sounds like a rebuke to the 
pretensions of Athens who would fain have made an Attic lake of 
the Aegean. But this poem was written before 461, the date of 
the Seventh Nemean. The Eighth Olympian, the date of which 
is 460 'is full of prayers, but Aigina was near the point when she 
would be past praying for'. In VI we have another Pindaric 
bridal, another scene in which Pindar shows that I was not so far 
wrong in calling him a manner of Frauenlob (Intr. 0. 9). Naughty 
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La Fontaine says of the sex : Ses oreilles sont chastes, Quoique 
ses yeux soient fripons ; and we note the same delicacy of touch 
in VI 137 that we have in P. 9. Aigina, bride of Zeus and 
Kyrene, bride of Apollo, are alike treated with due reverence. 
'And golden tresses of the air veiled the shaded ridge whereon 
was spread the bridal couch of Zeus and Aigina'. Just here, it 
is true, the MS breaks off as do the eighteenth century novelists, 
who drop the curtain with ostentatious indecency, but we may 
trust Pindar for the sequel at this point. 



The pannus purpureas most frequently aired in the press is 
what has been called the Praise of the Simple Life. The words 
are put in the mouth of a Keian as the Paean (IV) is for the 
Keians. Would not Simonides have sufficed or even Bakchy- 
lides for the modest islanders ? But the modest islanders, con- 
trary to Pindar's own advice, iniirraivov ra irop<7<», and nobody would 
serve their turn except the great Theban poet. But perhaps 
Simonides was dead, Bakchylides could not measure himself with 
Pindar and there seems to be a note of condescension in the tribute 
Pindar pays to the fame of Keos in the art of the Muses : 8iayiyva>- 

orKOfiat fiev aperais aiB\<av 'EXXavtVii*, | hiayiyvatj KOfiat fie Kai M.oi(rav nape^ap 

SKis, though Prodikos, the Keian, might have told us that SAir is 
undertranslated by the editors, who render it, 'some display of the 
Muses' art'. But what has become of the enmity between Pindar 
and the Keian pair, of which so much has been made. Or are we 
simply to say that Pindar was courtier enough not to wound the 
Keians, a gentle folk and doubtless sensitive as well as gentle, for 
it was sensitiveness that made suicide so fashionable among 
them — the aged professors on the island following the plan recom- 
mended by the late Max Miiller (A. J. P. XX 460) ? The Praise 
of the Simple Life is matched by the simplicity of the metres 
which resemble in their movement those of the Pindaric odes, 
once called logaoedic and still called logaoedic by the editors, 
who have not the fear of the recent metricians before their eyes. 
That is perhaps as much as it is safe for an old fashioned man to 
say. Enoplians are all the rage and the verses will be scanned as 
enoplians, and others doubtless will emphasize the choriambic 
movement, and yet others will go fishing for antispasts. Ifjtt AdXie 



At various times in the history of the Journal I have made 
room for biographical sketches, outrunning the lines of a mere 
necrology. Ritschl (A. J. P. V 339-355), Whitney (XV 271- 
298), Curtius (XIX 1 21-137), have each in his turn taken the 
place which would otherwise have been occupied by syntactical 
logarithms or semasiological studies. There is a special section of 
the Jahresbericht that is given up to such memoirs and I look upon 
them with great favour as means of grace. If by chance a man 
should think more highly of himself than he ought to think, the 
record of those consecrated lives will shame self-conceit or 
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stimulate to more determined effort. And recognizing in the life 
that was closed with the closing year a stretch of faithful work that 
might serve as a lesson to the younger generation, I intended to set 
apart in an early number of the Journal a certain space for a 
memoir of Thomas Day Seymour, such as only an intimate could 
have furnished. But those who were nearest to him in life and 
work have decided otherwise, and the reader of the Journal must 
seek elsewhere the story of the scholar, who wrought his way 
without haste and without rest, without self-assertion or self-adver- 
tisement to the front rank of American Hellenists and the undis- 
puted headship of American Homerists. This decision came 
after the Brief Mention of this number was closed and I stop the 
press to add a supplementary note to the tribute I have already 
paid. Seymour was known on both sides of the water as a 
Homerist. Jebb, chary of compliments, acknowledged in the 
Preface to his Homer his indebtedness to Seymour, and when I 
undertook to write the articles on Greek Literature in Johnson's 
Cyclopaedia, it was Seymour that saved me from what was for 
me a hopeless task. The article on Homer is his. He was much 
else besides a Homerist, though Homerist in its full sense means 
almost everything; and glimpses of the range of his studies were 
gained by the world outside his class-room, through his occasional 
articles, critical and other. In the early days of his productive 
work he was attracted by Pindar, and when the Select Odes of 
Pindar to which I have already referred came out, the choice was 
so admirable and the notes so scholarly that I felt there was little 
room in the college world for the edition of the Olympians and 
Pythians, which I then had in hand. It was his generous insist- 
ence that encouraged me to keep on or else my Pindar might 
have been stowed away in the same columbarium that holds my 
commentaries on Xenophon's Hellenica.the Frogs of Aristophanes 
and the Symposium of Plato. So I became a Pindarist, after a 
fashion, he a Homerist of high degree, each being subdued to what 
he worked in ; for your Pindarist is almost necessarily egotistical 
and your Homerist is, or ought to be, impersonal. True, attempts 
have been made to disengage the personality of Homer from the 
Homeric poems and the quest of the Seymour that underlies the 
Life of the Homeric Age would be a curious and instructive prob- 
lem. One thing is evident enough. He was thoroughly national, 
national according to the dominant type. The mere fact that the 
Bible stands so much in the foreground of his book is an American 
trait, and American is the touch of whimsicality that so often 
offends our kin across the sea, and Seymour might have spoken of 
kin across the sea with better right than many of us, whose Anglo- 
Saxon blood is tempered by Gallic and Teutonic strains. ' My 
thoughts are my doxies', says Diderot, 'Mes pensSes ce sont 
mes catins', and British propriety incarnate in Mr. Housman 
frowns on American metaphor and American slang (CI. R. 1903, 
p. 466) in the serious business of philological exegesis and pre- 
sumably philological invective. The charge of metaphor can 
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readily be sustained as it could be sustained even against Voltaire, 
but at least some of us are as much opposed to slang as was the 
late Mr. Pater, who is said to have found room enough for his 
wonderful manage in the paddock of Johnson's Dictionary. 

And then Seymour was American as well as Homeric in his 
tolerance. He was not the man to flick Buchholz, the genius of 
inexactitude, for assuring you that Pindar uses adivos of animals 
only (O. 6, 22) and for making Skoxos epicene (A.J. P. XXIII 20). 
When he reviewed Pater's Plato he manifested nothing of the 
testiness that some people have shown at that eminent writer's 
morbid refinement of style, his lack of sinewy strength and his 
sovereign disregard of Greek grammar (A. J. P. XV 93). In 
one of the last things that Seymour wrote, perhaps the last 
thing (CI. Phil. Ill 106), a review of that delightful book, Pour 
mieux connaitre HomZre, instead of touching up Br6al on a 
minor point (A.J. P. XXVIII 210) he simply says: 'About a 
dozen clear cases of oscitancy might be noted but no one would 
urge them against Mr. Brial's scholarship'. The healthy 
microbes, he seems to say, in optimistic fashion, would kill the 
others. Few men so critical, so well furnished for criticism by 
wide knowledge and sober judgment have ever shown themselves 
so charitable, and, in the case of every work of ' long breath ' it is 
but fair to recall, as he did, the conditions of all human endeavour. 
(A. J. P. XXVIII 231). There comes a time to every maker of a 
book when he feels an imperative desire to drop his burden, to lay 
it down as Robert Louis Stevenson laid himself down ' with a 
will'; times when after prolonged study one feels as if one were a 
saturated solution. But no sooner does the fierce light of print 
beat upon the tome than the author is mad to rewrite it, as 
Gomperz has said (A. J. P. XXIII 471). Hence the small editions 
of German books and the cruel way in which one scholar mulcts 
all the other scholars for his own inadvertences. If I were hard 
enough, I might publish a supplementary volume of the Journal 
devoted solely to a record of the retractions and corrections ren- 
dered necessary by the progress of doctrine and the process of 
resipiscence. For my own sins I always make atonement at the 
earliest opportunity. It is a part of the discipline necessary to 
the promotion of humility, a manner of ensample to the infallible 
flock. But as for the others it would have been better to emulate 
Seymour's spirit, such a spirit as seems to have animated the 
lamented Hauvette, of whom Theodore Reinach has said: Dans 
un temps qui d^ifie la lutte et oil la haine s'insinue partout, il fut 
un homme de paix, un doux et un sage. There are four lines of 
Goethe that come back to me whenever I have been called in my 
long life to part with a friend forever, 

Nicht in das Grab, nicht tlber's Grab verschwendet 
Ein edler Mann der Sehnsucht hohen Werth, 
Er kehrt in sich zurilck und findet staunend 
In seinem Busen das Verlorene wieder. 

If that could only come true for all the friends of our lost 
scholar. 



